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THE CRISIS IN GERMANY 





By MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
Special Cable to the Foreign Policy Association 


ERLIN, July 20.—The present international 

financial crisis has developed with a light- 
ning-like rapidity comparable only to the interna- 
tional political crisis of June and July 1914. In 
the pre-war crisis the leaders of Europe failed 
to confer. Today they are in conference, and as 
a result Germany and the capitalistic system 
may be saved. 


While endeavoring to secure outside financial 
aid, the German government has enacted drastic 
emergency decrees to stem the flight of the mark; 
moreover, it is resolved to prevent inflation at 
any cost. When the banks reopened on July 16, 
they were allowed to make payments only for 
wages and salaries. The legal gold coverage of 
the Reichsbank has been lowered from 40 to 30 
per cent, the rediscount rate advanced from 7 to 
10 per cent, and the call rate to 15 per cent. The 
government has given assurances that depositors 
in the Darmstédter und Nationalbank will recover 
their money. At present, however, several other 
important banks are on the edge of failure. 


Outwardly, at least, the German people have 
undergone the strain and anxiety of the past few 
weeks with amazing calm, and practically no dis- 
turbances have taken place. As a further pre- 
caution, however, the press has now been put 
under strict control. 

Although attacked by both the Right and the 
Left, the Briining government is the only strong 
non-extremist ministry possible. If it cannot 
secure immediate financial help as a result of the 
Paris and London conferences, without giving 
definite political quids pro quo, it may be forced 
to declare at least a partial moratorium on com- 
mercial obligations and will be so weakened that 
it may be overthrown. 

From the political standpoint, the much dis- 
cussed “pocket battleship” appears to have been 
a concession by the government to its generals 


and admirals to guarantee the loyalty of the 
Reichswehr in case of possible Communist or Nazi 
uprisings during a winter of greater unemploy- 
ment and dissatisfaction. The customs union 
with Austria appears to be dead, but considera- 
tions of prestige prevent the government from 
acknowledging that this is so. No government 
here, moreover, dare accept an Eastern Locarno 
guaranteeing the Polish-German frontier, such as 
the French appear.to have demanded as a con- 
dition of a large loan. 


If Germany crashes—as it will unless it re- 
ceives outside help—the rest of Europe cannot 
remain unaffected; Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are already in financial difficulties, and 
the shadow of Russia darkens the whole picture. 
The cornerstone of Europe’s salvation is real 
Franco-German understanding, which cannot be 
based on political or financial bargaining. 


An Eventful Week 

In two respects the past week may prove the 
most eventful since the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles. For the first time in 70 years a 
German Chancellor has paid a personal visit to 
Paris—a visit proposed by Dr. Briining in his 
radio speech of June 23. For the first time since 
the Paris Peace Conference, the United States 
has sent an official delegation to a conference 
which is bound to deal with reparation and Euro- 
pean political questions. These events may re- 
sult not only in Franco-German reconciliation 
and the extension of financial aid to Germany, 
but also in a new policy of international coopera- 
tion on the part of the United States. 

Early on the morning of July 16 the British 
government announced that it had invited the 
seven interested governments to a Ministers’ con- 
ference at London on July 20—an invitation 
which was immediately accepted by President 
Hoover. On the same day Secretaries Stimson 
and Henderson called upon Prime Minister Laval, 
after which was made the sudden announcement 
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that Chancellor Briining and Dr. Curtius would 
be in Paris on July 18. There seems little doubt 
that it was the pressure of the American and 
British governments which brought the French 
and German statesmen together. 

After two days’ conversation in Paris, in which 
representatives of other governments partici- 
pated, the French and the Germans issued a com- 
muniqué on July 19 stating that from then on 
they would 

“insist upon emphasizing their firm intention of creat- 

ing, by common effort, as much as possible the condi- 

tions favorable to effective collaboration in both the 
political and economic fields. They have agreed to 
associate their efforts in order that credit and confi- 


dence may be restored in an atmosphere of calm and 
security.” 
















Having laid the basis for subsequent negotiations, 
the Ministers proceeded to London where, on 
July 20, a seven-power conference on the German 
situation opened. 

Of equal significance to the Franco-German 
conversations is the shift in foreign policy of the 
United States. On July 16 President Hoover an- 
nounced that Secretaries Stimson and Mellon 
would attend the London conference—and it was 
understood that they would go not as “unofficial 
observers” but as official delegates. While the 
London Conference is limited to a discussion of 
Germany’s financial and economic crisis, it is 
obvious that no solution for this crisis can be 
found which ignores political considerations. Not 
since the Paris Peace Conference have American 
officials assumed such an active réle in what some 
people call European but which are actually 


world affairs. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

















The Zionist Congress 


The Seventeenth Zionist Congress held at Basle 
June 30 to July 15 dealt with issues of more 
than ordinary concern to the Jewish people. Since 
the previous Congress in 1929 much had occurred 
to arouse Zionist anxieties concerning the success 
of their experiment in Palestine. The first blow 
had been destruction of Jewish life and property 
in the race riots of August 1929. In the second 
place, the British report on the causes of the out- 
break had not condemned the Arab leaders as 
unreservedly as Zionists believed it should have 
done. Subsequently, immigration of Jewish lab- 
orers into Palestine had been suspended by arbi- 
trary action of the Colonial Office. Next, the 
Hope Simpson report to the British government 
on immigration, land settlement and development 
had suggested that there was very little land left 
in Palestine which could be acquired by the Jews 
without doing injury to the Arabs. Then came 
the Passfield White Paper of October 1930, which 
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was indignantly characterized by Jews the world 
over as an attempt to crystallize the Jewish Na- 
tional Home at its present stage of development. 
Finally, the MacDonald letter to Dr. Weizmann, 
President of the World Zionist Organization, ex- 
plaining the White Paper and softening some of 
its acerbities, still failed to satisfy Zionists on a 
number of issues which to them seemed funda- 
mental. Great Britain was accused of breaking 
its promises to the Jews and the Congress was 
therefore summoned to decide what action to take. 

A delegation of 77 members of the Labor wing 
of the Zionists, including representatives from 
Palestine itself, were not as convinced as the 
rest that recent tendencies had been largely in 
the direction of catastrophe. They believed that 
Dr. Weizmann’s policy of continued negotiations 
with the mandatory power had been the best 
thing possible under the circumstances and that 
this sympathetic attitude toward the British 
made his prospects of ultimate success better than 
those of any other Jewish leader. Among the 80 
General Zionists at the Congress there were 
enough supporters of a more vigorous attitude 
toward the British, however, to aid the militant 
Revisionist bloc of over 50 delegates in upsetting 
Laborite plans for Dr. Weizmann’s re-election to 
the presidency. The appointment in his place of 
Nahum Sokolow was virtually a condemnation of 
Dr. Weizmann’s leadership. 

The resolutions of the Congress, less vigorous 
in their final form than in the committee stage, 
reaffirmed former statements of Zionist aims but 
emphasized the determination to see these aims 
actually carried out, including the “large and un- 
interrupted immigration and settlement” toward 
which the Jewish people were striving. After 
long discussion in committee it was decided, how- 
ever, to avoid any reference to an _ ultimate 
majority in Palestine. Making it clear that they 
were not satisfied either with the MacDonald 
letter or with the measures adopted in Palestine 
since the publication of that letter, the members 
of the Congress yet voted to use the letter as the 
basis for further negotiations, with a view to 
meeting justifiable Jewish demands. 

The Revisionists had demanded the withdrawal 
of the MacDonald letter by the British govern- 
ment and a declaration by the Congress that the 
aim of Zionism is to establish a Jewish state in 
Palestine with a Jewish majority on both sides 
of the Jordan. Excluded from the new executive 
and defeated in both demands, they decided to 
hold a congress of their own in December to de- 
termine whether to remain within the Zionist 
organization or to withdraw. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 
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